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the universe that holds to the unity of nature with the
soul of man. The 'Absolute,' or God, is regarded as the
self-conscious spirit from which originated both man and
nature.1 Hence has arisen in the universe a manifold-
ness within unity. Likewise romanticism, which charac-
terized the literature, art, and religion of the period, is
mystic in expression and symbolic in thought. It is
synthetic rather than analytic in its view-point, and ap-
peals to faith as upon a par with reason. Finally, in the
scientific thought of the times there is apparent a feeling
of unity and inner relation.2 These influences touched
the life of Froebel at every point, and made a profound
impression upon one of his temperament and experience.
Besides his associations at Jena, he listened to Fichte
again at Berlin? and here found enthusiastic students
of that philosopher in his co-workers, Langethal and
Middendorf. These friends, in turn, encouraged him to
wed that brilliant idealist and romanticist,3 who, as his
wife, greatly influenced Ms earlier career. Similarly, the
scientific views of Jena2 were developed in his experi-
ences while the pupil of Weiss. It is? therefore, but natu-
1 See footnote on p. 208.
2 See p. 196.   One of the science lecturers at Jena seems to have had
ideas about the "interrelations of all animals" and to have foreshadowed
Darwinism in his conception of man as "but a more developed type
which all the lower forms are striving to realize."
8 Henriette Wilhelmine IQepper (nee Hoffmeister), the daughter of a
Prussian Councilor of War.